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FRIENDS’ SYRIAN MISSION. 


REPORT OF FRIENDS’ HOSPITAL, MT. LEBANON, 1885. 

“Time was—is past—thou canst not it recall.” 

This isa truism which reminds us that 365 days 
have passed since our last report was written. 
Days of mercy and blessing mingled with sadness 
and pain, but over all our Father in Heaven rules 
and reigns, and there are times when we can praise 
Him for the bitter as well as the sweet. 


In some respects our Hospital work, with its 
varying needs, has differed but little from that of 
1884; but the special wards, occupied by patients 
who pay a small sum, have been tenanted, one or 
both of them, regularly during the year. 

In the summer we had the Superintendent of the 
German Colony at Sarona with us for some weeks 
after an attack of fever; he was followed by a 

an Doctor, likewise needing change and rest, 
and later on a young Jew from Jerusalem, was for 
nearly two months in the Hospital ; he was a con- 
Yet to the Protestant faith and about to join one 
of the Congregations ‘in Beyrout; at the present, 

‘young teacher in decline is trying what mountain 
ar and medicine will do for that too often fatal 

€. 

; A deaf and dumb man, who came for an opera- 
lion'on his foot, was quite a favorite in the Hospi- 
tl; his bright, intelligent face and lively, active 
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habits, forbade the thought that he could not un- 
derstand, and when others in the ward were lazy 
or late in the morning, he would sign to them that 
they must get up and wash. Although unable to 
hear a sound, he would watch the lips of the reader 
during morning worship with earnest attention, 
and if the reading was held in another ward, he 
manifested great disappointment. The one word 
he was able to articulate was ‘‘Er Rub,” The 
Lord. 

Our grateful thanks are heartily given to the 
Missionary Helpers’ Union, and to the members 
of the different working meetings in England, Ire- 
land and America for their kind gifts of clothing, 
toys and bandages, all of which we find most useful ; 
the patchwork, so beautifully fitted for counter- 
panes, is now employing the skillful fingers of a 
young married woman who has been suffering some 
months from an abscess. She makes button-holes 
beautifully, and much of her work would vie with ° 
that of the highest standards in our English Board 
Schools ; but she soon wearies, and needs a change 
of employment. She was educated in our Brumana 
day school, under Hanie Ferah. 

The number of patients in the Hospital amounts 
this year to 117, with an average duration for each 
of 24 days; and it is with deep thankfulness to God 
that we are able to report but one death having 
occurred during the year. 
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The medical report will show the results of the 
treatment of many cases of bodily sickness, and we 
can say successful results; but no one can make a 
diagnosis of the soul’s sickness ; our part is to work 
and pray, and point to the Great Physician who 
alone can heal; the good seed has been sown in 
prayer, may it bring forth fruit abundantly to the 
Heavenly Husbandman. ELLEN CLAYTON. 

Twelfth mo. 24th, 1885. 
Extracts from the Report of the Boys’ Training 
Home, Mount Lebanon, for 1885. 


In the course of nine years 101 pupils, coming 
from 34 localities, have been received at the Home 
and had the opportunity of getting acquainted 
with the Bible and the way of salvation, the most 
of them have acquired a good preliminary educa. 
tion and a pretty good knowledge of the English 
language. It is worthy of remark that many of our 
nominal Christian pupils would never have had a 
Bible in their hands, or heard anything about pure, 
practical Christianity if this privilege had not been 
given them, where they have enjoyed the whole- 
some atmosphere of a Christian home. 

Of the number above mentioned we now have 
28 as boarders and two as day scholars, many of the 
others are occupied at different trades and have 
become useful members in society, some are pur- 
suing ,their studies in the American College, Bey- 
rout, or in other schools. 

We are still keeping correspondence with many 
of our former pupils, and have often felt much 
encouraged by visits from some of them. 

Attention is given to the development of the 
mental, moral and physical faculties of the 30 boys 
now under care, and many little improvements 
have been introduced adding to their comfort and 
welfare, with a few exceptions their general health 
has been good through the year, and their attention 
to study satisfactory. 

A public examination was held in the Seventh 
month last, attended by the local Governor and 
many of the nobility of the neighborhood. A very 
favorable impression was made upon the audience, 
several gave utterance to their thanks and gratitude 
to the originators and supporters of the Home, in 
which we all heartily joined. 

We would not like our friends to think that we 
have nothing but success and applause, for we 
have many thorns in the flesh, and numerous diffi- 
culties with parents and pupils. We feel very much 
grieved by losing every year some of our pupils 
before we finish their education. 

But as many as may be our trials, far greater are 
the mercies of our Heavenly Father, who has con- 
descended to look graciously down upon us and upon 
His work among the young, and has ever sent us 
timely help and consolation. 

I will close with many thanks to all the dear 
friends who are interested in this work, and would 
ask for their continued warm interest and prayers. 


LOTFALLAH J. RIZCALLAH. 
Twelfth mo, 31st, 1885. 


ed 


THE path of disobedience is the path of suffering. 


REVIEW. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS RELATING TO PRAYER. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 
I. 

We cannot have a too deep regard for the duty, 
not prize too highly the privilege of prayer. No 
sinner can become a Christian if he refuses to pray; 
and no Christian can ‘‘ grow in grace’’ if he ne- 
glects prayer. Prayer, therefore, is of infinite im- 
portance to man. bP 

The life of the whole Christian world depends, 
in the order of God's grace, on prayer; let prayer 
stop, and Christianity on earth would droop and 
die forever. 

All things really great and good come into ex- 
istence and continue by the .power and love of 
God. Owith what profound humility and reverence 
should we think of and pray to God; and also be 
greatly thankful that He not only allows, but com- 
mands us to come to Him in prayer. Who would 
not pray? How irrational not to pray! How un- 
grateful! How stupid! It is madness not to pray! 
It is practical atheism ! 

It is not safe nor truly comfortable to take a 
single step in the journey of life without prayer. 
Prayer, by the grace ot God, raises the human soul 
high above the selfishness and strife and impurity 
and vanity of this fallen world into the peaceful 
region of eternal beauty, holiness and love. 

We should always remember that ‘God gives 
the Holy Spirit to them who obey Him.” It is, 
therefore, infinitely important that we always obey 
God, and pray, ‘‘ Lord, help me to obey Thee for- 
ever, without ceasing.’’ No better prayer than 
this, ‘‘ Lord, help me /’ can be offered by helpless, 
needy man. 

Who ever repented of praying too much alone 
with God? Millions of persons have repented of 
saying too much before man. 

THE Chicago Jnter- Ocean says : 4a 

‘““Mrs. Henry Villard, who is now staying in 
Berlin, having gone abroad with her husband, a 
year and a halt ago for a long rest, was recently 
asked by the Crown Princess of Germany, to take 
the part of an English barmaid at a fancy fair, in 
which that lady was deeply interested. The prin- 
cessand Mrs. Villard are on intimate terms, and 
the former meant to offer her friend a compliment 
by the invitation, not knowing that the daughter 
of William Lloyd Garrison, like her father and her 
brothers, is devoted to total abstinence; Mrs. 
Villard, although conscious tliat requests from the 
royal family are considered commands, peremptor- 
ily declined the intended honor. She expressed 
her cheerful willingness to aid the fair, which was 
a charitable object, but not that way. The pril- 
cess, on learning the American’s lady’s feelings, 
expressed regret, and offered an apology for her 
involuntary discourtesy.” 


I come quickly, hold fast that which thou hast, 
that no man take thy crown. 
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UNTO ALL MEN. 


Even when the soul is without a knowledge of 
the historic Christ, may we not say that God, in 
His mysterious methods of grace, may sometimes 
whisper to such a soul pardon, and give to such a 
spirit regeneration? I am here on holy ground. 
He who spake as never man spake said that any 
word against the Son of Man might be pardoned ; 
but that he who blasphemed against the Holy Ghost 
would have no pardon either in this world or that 
tocome. This influence of the Holy Ghost in the 
depths of conscience is universal among men. It 
is the holy of holies in the history of God’s uni- 
versal government, of all natural revelation of His 
will. The universality of Christianity as a re- 
demptive system is to be found in the universality 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit, which is Cirist’s 
spirit. I would not exaggerate the capacities of 
the intuitional philosophy, but I hold that he is 
depending on a shriveled doctrine of conscience, 
and a shriveled philosophy of the intuitions, who is 
not willing to assert that God touches us, and that 
when we yield to Him utterly He will give us peace 
through regeneration. I do not know how often 
such yielding has occurred outside the range of the 
knowledge of the historic Christ. If it has oc- 
curred, I hold that God most certainly has given 
answers of consolation to the soul; and that thus 
salvation has occurred, not by the knowledge of 
the historic Christ, but by that Christ who is the 
Word, who was in the beginning with God and is 
God, and who illumineth every soul that cometh 
into the world. I hold that salvation reached in 
this way, through a regeneration obtained by total, 
affectionate, irreversible self surrender to the best 
that the soul possesses outside of Christianity, is 
not salvation by magic; it is salvation shrough the 
New Birth and dy the Atonement, even without a 
knowledge of the historic processes of the Atone- 
ment. Let all who teach the contrary doctrine re- 
member the terrible words: ‘‘ He that blasphemeth 
against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness.” 
Some of our newer theologies are in danger of such 
blasphemy.—/Joseph Cook. 


Fairu is perfect trust in the goodness, power, 
and love of God as manifested in Christ Jesus, but 
it involves and is tested by, obedience to His law. 
The blood is the life. The blood cleanses. The 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit gives victory over 
indwelling sin. The mode of entrance into the 
kingdom of Heaven is unfolded by Christ in His 
discourse with Nicodemus. The laws of that king- 
dom are in the Sermon on the Mount. His life is 
the great commentary on his code of laws. The 
Holy Spirit is the interpreter and executive of that 


code. Remember these things.—Frederick Ses- 
sions, 


——— - owe — 


THERE must be a harmony in our duties. We 
cannot perform some aright while we wilfully neg- 
lect others. 


For Friends’ Review. 


BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 
BY WM. L. PEARSON, A. M., PH, D. 


Ill. 


Since the Reformation all Protestant Christians 
are, and ought to be to a much greater extent, in- 
terpreters of Scripture. But all cannot be authori- 
ties on the more profound questions of the Bible. 
Yet there ought to be a considerable number of 
such authorities to aid and correct one another. 
No one, however learned, will solve all the intri- 
cate problems; none will avoid mistakes entirely. 
And without such scholars anything like a trust- 
worthy Biblical and exegetical literature would be 
impossible. When William Tyndale, whose trans- 
lation of the New Testament has served as the basis 
of all subsequent English versions, remarked to the 
sophistical would be theologian, who could not use 
his Greek Testament, ‘‘If God spares my: life, I 
will take care that the plow-boy shall know more 
of the Scriptures than you do,” he both uninten- 
tionally and in the face of danger, divulged his 
noble purpose of giving the people the Bible in 
their mother tongue, and sternly denounced the 
ignorance of one who professed to interpret the 
Scripture for the people. 

The course of Biblical instruction here proposed 
must, it will be seen, be more systematic, compre- 
hensive and thorough than the English course above 
described, in order to prepare more efficient work- 
men for the portion of the Master’s vineyard ap- 
pointed to Friends, and to foster scholarship in this 
line amongst us. A practical knowledge of the 
original languages of the Bible will be indispensable. 
Anything less would necessarily render the work 
too superficial for the name of a thorough Biblical 
course and for the demands of our branch of the 
church. 

If the Bible had been revealed in the English 
language and we had received a complete history 
of the ages of its composition, we should have had 
much less need of patient, arduous study in order . 
to comprehend it. But it pleased God to reveal 
Himself in Oriental languages with Eastern figures 
of speech. If we will really understand the Scrip- 
tures, we have to go or send to the East and bring 
the Eastern ideas home with us. We must do this 
geographically, linguistically and historically. The 
Hebrew, the language of the Old Testament, is 
particularly graphic and pictorial, aiming at vivid- 
ness and force rather than exactness and detail. It 
is descriptive, abounding now in beautiful de- 
lineations, now in bold outlines. Like the Semitic 
languages generally, it is full of figures, a language 
of metaphors and parables, of symbols, types and 
shadows, peculiarly fitted to be the language of 
prophecy. Neither in time nor in location is it so 
exact as Greek, the original language of the New 
Testament. It places the hearer or reader in the 
speaker’s or writer’s presence, to whom there is no 
real present, but past and present are one pano- 
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rama of passing events.* He stands upon the past 
with all its history as his foundation, and points to 
the future; but it is with hope and faith, because 
the past has a present character, a living experience 
full of inspiration. 

And even when the Hebrew prophet will more 
definitely reveal to us-the distant future, which to 
him is rarely definite in time, he transports us with 
our surroundings at once to the scene, and the 
more we hesitate and question his words the more 
confident he becomes, that Jehovah, his covenant 
God, will bring it all to pass. In his absolute cer- 
tainty of fulfillment, he often assumes the language 
of the past, of completed action. For example 
take the prophecy in Isa. liii. It begins, as the 
chapter should, with lii. 13. The Messianic inter- 
pretation is so generally received, that every one, 
regardless of the form of translation, will under- 
stand the whole as Messianic. Yet, while the He- 
brew of verses 13 and 152 is in the future, verse 14 
is past in time. Again in verse 15b most versions 
have ‘* shall they see ’’ and ‘shall they consider,’’ 
while the entire passage from lii. 15b to liii. toa is 
in the Hebrew Perfect Tense ; which, when intro- 
duced by futures, or suitable particles like ‘* be- 
hold "’ (lii. 13), directing attention to the future, 
is the strongest possible prophetic language. The 
Authorized Version is inconsistent in beginning 
liii. 2 with the future. Yet, if the entire passage 
was rendered in the future, the ordinary English 
reader might possibly comprehend the meaning 
more fully. This illustration may serve to show 
how very imperfect every translation must be as 
compared with the original. And although a good 
version may give the general sense correctly, many 
idiomatic expressions, as also many of the more 
richly laden words, utterly refuse to yield their full 
meaning to the foreizn tongue ; for, like the peoples 
who speak them, so it is with the Babel of lan- 
guages, each seems to regard every other as more 
or less a barbarian, who should not be admitted 
into full confidence. 


While the construction of Hebrew troubles the 
translator much less than that of Greek, the sense 
of words in the former is generally more difficult 
to render. And this, together with other peculiari- 
ties already mentioned, largely accounts for the 
little interest taken by most people in the Old Tes. 
tament. They also account for the strange conclu- 
sions from the Old Testament at which some less 
judicious than imaginative minds arrive, as well as 
for the extraordinary theories put forth and de. 
veloped from Old Testament types, symbols and 
ordinances by some teachers, who are not acquaint- 
ed with Hebrew. 

Turning to the New Testament, we find, as has 
been indicated, a language almost totally different. 
Just at this juncture of God’s dispensation, we re- 


*The Hebrew Verb has only two tenses, the Perfect and the Imper- 
fect. The latter is usually, but less correctly called the Future. 
Every thing is either complete or incomplete, 7. ¢., incipient. To de- 
scribe the present, resort must be had to Adjeetives and Participles, 


and to Exclamations. Other shades of our past and future are indi- 


cated somewhat indefinitely by Conjunctions and variations of con- 
struction. : 
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cognize the supreme wisdom in His ‘‘ having deter. 
mined the appointed seasons ’’ of nations ‘‘ and the 
bounds of their habitations,’’? so that not only the 
Greek language and Roman commerce should be. 
come the vehicles of the Gospel to the ends of the 
earth; but also, that He chose for the receptacle and 
means of proclamation of His Gospel he language of 
ancient philosophy and science, the language from 
which we obtain also the elementary principles, and 
much of the thought, of modern philosophy, science 
and literature, a language well suited for reflection 
and argument, and one which could express the finest 
shades of meaning instead of the more graphic, 
pictorial and inexact Hebrew. The delicate, lucid 
and vigorous Greek could far better express the 
ideas of God’s fuller Revelation and more complete, 
symmetrical system of truth, which was destined to 
correct every biassed, incomplete, human system, 
assimilating and utilizing, meantime, every good 
element in them all. ; 

How indispensable a thorough acquaintance with 
the Old Testament is, in order to interpret the New 
and New Testament times correctly, will appear not 
only from the numerous fulfillments of prophecy, 
but also from the fact, that there are very frequent 
Hebraisms upon the pages of the latter. Hebrew 
thoughts are constantly cast in Hellenistic moulds. 
We’ shall never understand the New Testament 
without regarding the Baptist, the forerunner and 
herald, Jesus, the central figure and fulfiller, and 
the Apostles, the witnesses and promulgators, of 
Christianity all as Jews. Yet they were represen- 
tatives of a Jewich institution gradually opening its 
doors to all the Gentiles, and the synagogue in 
changing from Jewish to Christian was destined to 
displace sacred shrines of every form. They spoke 
Aramaic, a dialect of Hebrew and the language of 
trade in the East. They lived under the laws of 
the Romans, whose rule extended over many peo- 
ples. They wrote in Greek, which was carrying 
the best of its profound philosophy to the East; 
yet it was that Grecian dialect, whose literature 
already embraced the Revelation of the one 
true religion of the entire Orient. Such founders 
and such means and circumstances enabled Chris- 
tianity to combine the best elements of Hebrew 
legalism with Grecian liberalism, healing the one of 
its deadness and the other of its corruption, re- 
uniting Shem and Japhet, not by the waters of a 
destroying flood, but by the washing of a regen- 
erating fountain, sanctifying both to the happy 
service of their Holy Saviour. 


CurisTIAN theism has three articles: first, Her- 
bert Spencer’s, ‘‘ We are in the presence of an In- 
finite and Eternal Energy, from which all things 
proceed ;”” second, Matthew Arnold’s, This Energy 
is ‘a Power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness ;” third, Paul’s, This Power makes for 
righteousness by entering into and bearing the bur- 
den of all unrighteousness—‘‘ In whom we have 
redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins.’ There is no other way. The law of 
sacrifice is the eternal law of life.—Z. Adbdott. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN B. GOUGH. 


This great natural orator and advocate of Tem- 
perance was born in England in 1817. He had, 
while a boy, a few years of school, and for two 
years taught younger children in rudimentary 
studies; but he never had, during his youth, op- 
portunities for extended culture. In 1829 hecame 
to America with an emigrant family, and remained 
with them on a farm in New York State for about two 
years; then he went to the city uf New York, and was 
engaged for awhile as an apprentice at book-bind. 
ing. His mother and sister came across the ocean 
to live with him; the former died in 1834. 


Before this time, young Gough had got into bad 
company, and was becoming a drunkard. Passing 
from New York to Bristol, R. I., and then to Provi- 
dence, he married atthe latter place. Joining a 
theatrical company, he met with some success in 
low comedy; and afterwards acted in a theatre in 
Boston. His first: appearance was in a piece in 
which leading Temperance men were held up to 
ridicule. He had a terrible attack of delirium tre- 
mens in 1840; but its warning only kept him sober 
fora month. His wife died in 1841. He then 
reached the lowest depths of degradation, asa notori- 
ous inebriate, staggering through the streets of 
Worcester, pointed at as a warning to the young. 
He was at that time twenty-four years of age, and 
seemingly ruined forever. 

But God had better things in store for him. In 
1842 he was persuaded to attend a Temperance 
meeting in Worcester, Mass., and there he signed 
the pledge. Soon afterwards he began to speak at 
Temperance meetings, and his gift of oratory was 
developed and became known. A few months later, 
some friends in Boston tempted him with a glass of 
wine, which, ina moment of forgetfulness, he drank. 
This so aroused his latent appetite, that he went on 
drinking to excess; and declared that he would 
“give up the battle.’’ Wise counsellors, however, 
induced him to again sign the pledge; which, from 
that time, he is not known to have voluntarily 
broken ; although he was once drugged almost to 
death by villainous enemies of the cause of which 
he became so able an advocate. In 1843, he was 
married to Mary Whitcomb; whose spiritual fel- 
lowship has been of inestimable value all his life. 


Gough’s Temperance lectures and orations be- 
came famous, and were everywhere welcomed, and 
enjoyed by immense audiences. He made two 
trips to England, in 1852 and 1857; being there 
received with much enthusiasm. It is believed that 
he has been instrumental in obtaining the signa- 
turesof more than 150,000 men to the pledge of 
total abstinence. In the course of time, he pre- 
pared and gave lectures on various subjects besides 
Temperance, which were always popular. He may 

said to have been the most attractive and suc- 
ceessful popular speaker of his time. His Auto- 
biography was published in 1869; in 1881, a book 
called ‘Sunlight and Shadow ;’’ in 1885, ‘‘ Echoes 
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of the Platform.’’ His spoken discourses have also 
been often separately reported and published. 

On account of advancing age, he has appeared 
less frequently in public during the last’ few years. 
While delivering a lecture on ‘‘ Peculiar People,” 
at Frankford, Philada.. Second mo. 18, of the 
present year, he suddenly paused, and fell forward, 
in an apoplectic attack. His last spoken words 
were, ‘‘ Young man, make your record clean.” 

John B. Gough was not only an orator, but also 
a Christian reformer; and, in his way, a preacher. 
He advocated Gospel Temperance ; that is, depend- 
ence not upon merely.moral motives and personal 
will, but upon the grace of God in Christ, to rescue 
the drunkard from his lost condition, out of the 
miry clay, and to set his feet upon a rock. There- 
fore he will be remembered affectionately as well 
as with admiration ; as exhibiting in his character 
and life one of the most signal triumphs of the 
power of Him who said, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth on 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.’’ 
‘‘ He who converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death, and shall cover 
a multitude of sins.’’ 


—- — «soe ——— 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

A wedding-feast of an unique character occurred 
in the town of Derby a short time ago. A gentle- 
man named Boam lit upon a happy idea of cele- 
brating his daughter’s marriage by inviting all the 
poor widows in the district who were in receipt of 
parish relief to come and take tea with him and his 
family in the Temperance Hall. The room not 
being large enough to take them all in at once, the 
feast was extended over two days, so that all might 
have their share. On the first day there came 314 
old widows, many of them quite infirm, some sup- 
ported on crutches and brought along by their 
friends. They were received at the doors and con- 
ducted to their seats ‘‘ with all the attention and 
courtesy that duchesses could demand.’? On 
leaving the hall each of them received a large roll 
of calico as a giit from the bride and bridegroom. 
On the following day fifty four widows, with their 
children numbering 225, were entertained in the 
same kindly and liberal manner, when, in addition 
to gifts of calico to the mothers, each child on 
leaving received a bright new penny and a bag of 
sweets. 

London, Second mo. 27th, 1886, 


Tue Countess of Dufferin is turning to admirable 
account the influence secured by her position as wife 
of the Viceroy of India. She is endeavoring to raise 
a fund for the institution of a school of medicine for 
women in India. A correspondent of 7he Pioneer, a 
leading paper, in advocating this fund, cites many 
sorrowful facts, especially as to the sufferings of 
youthful wives in India from the lack of native medi- 
cal skill. In furthering this noble project Lady Duf- 
ferin is proving a benefactress to the great nation over 
which her husband rules, and we wish it‘the most 
‘complete success.— The (London) Christian. 
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From the Penn Chronicle. 
PENN COLLEGE, OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 


A religious awakening of unusual depth and in- 
terest has taken place in the College during the 
last three weeks. This began in a series of meet- 
ings held by the Friends in their church near by, 
under the leadership of Isom P. Wooten, of Le 
Grand, Iowa. This series of meetings lasted eight 
days, and culminated in two remarkable services on 
the closing Sabbath, which in the truest sense was 
a day of decision. Together with others outside of 
the College, a considerable number of the students 
from nearly all of the college classes, some of whom 
had been long hesitating and struggling against 
their best convictions, gave their hearts to God and 
accepted and acknowledged Christ as their Saviour. 

The religious interest in the College at the close 
of these meetings was such that the President and 
Faculty decided to hold a few special meetings 
among the students. In these all the members of 
the Faculty and the Christian students prayed and 
labored together harmoniously and earnestly. The 
result was that a,ynumber more turned to the Lord, 
and the religious life and character of all have been 
deepened and strengthened. The meetings have 
been marked by intelligent, candid inquiry, by 
earnest prayer and wisely directed personal effort, 
and there has been a conspicuous absence of all 
artificial excitement and emotion, though on nearly 
every occasion there have been deep religious seri- 
ousness and overflowing spiritual joy. Only a few 
students remain, perhaps fifteen or twenty, who 
have not yet seen fit to acknowledge the claims of 
Christ upon them, who, we trust, may early dis- 
cover that the noblest and most reasonable thing 
in this lite is to be in right relations with God and 
Him whom He has sent to be the world’s Saviour. 

BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD. 


—_—_—_—_—_ «@ —- 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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ADDRESS AT THE INAUGURATION OF BRYN MAWR 
CoLLEGE, 1885. 


In this handsomely printed pamphlet of 41 pages, 
we have the full text of the Addresses delivered at 
the opening of the College, Terth mo. 23, 1885, 
by President Jas. E. Rhoads, President D. C. Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins University, and President 
Thomas Chase, of Haverford College. The speech 
of James Russel] Lowell is represented only by a 
brief summary of its leading thoughts. 

President Rhoads’ address is a clear account of 
the origination of the College in the intelligent 
liberality of the late Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of the 
work proposed to be done by the institution, and 
its curriculum. One of the most important para- 
graphs of this address is the following : 

‘* As in the case of almost all our institutions of 
learning, Bryn Mawr was founded in motives of 
Christian benevolence. Dr. Taylor desired that it 
should ever maintain and teach an evangelical and 
primitive Christianity as set forth in the New Tes. 
tament, and the Trustees will endeavor to carry out 
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this trust in the spirit in which it was imposed. 
While seeking to uphold with reverent faithfulness 
the religion of Christ according to their own con- 
victions, they will have a sacred regard to the 
training which students may have received at home 
and will respect their conscientious beliefs. In ad- 
dition to attendance on such public worship as they 
or their parents shall select, there will be house- 
hold worship in the College, and an annual course 
of lectures will be given on the Bible and Biblical 
study.” 

President Gilman’s discourse, beginning with 
congratulations and some histurical allusions, sets 
forth, in his usual happy style, the special features 
of the ‘* Group system ’’ of collegiate studies; asa 
compromise or reconciliation between a fixed curri- 
culum for all graduating students alike, and no 
curriculum whatever. Several courses or groups of 
studies are offered, one of which must be taken as 
a binding choice by every candidate for academic 
honors. No space can be allowed here for the 
present writer to give the reasons which lead him 
to believe, that this system is not the best possible 
improvement upon the older college curriculum; 
but is only a less injurious development of the now 
dominating idea of free choice of studies by under- 
graduate college students, than that which is pre- 
sented by Harvard University. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that President Eliot, of Harvard, 
in one of his latest utterances, objects to the group 
system, because it fastens upon tne student, at the 
beginning of his college course, a combination of 
studies from which he cannot afterwards extricate 
himself, should he for any reason change his mind. 
To the writer of tuis notice, it is almost a matter of 
certainty, that President Eliot’s extreme electivism 
will, fifty years hence, be looked upon as hardly 
less preposterous as an experiment in education, 
than was or is the ‘‘ Greenback theory ’’ of national 
credit in finance. 

President Thomas Chase’s address is an appro- 
priate and eloquent salutation, welcomiag the new 
College to a nearer fraternity than that which 
neighborhood alone would cail for and secure. It 
will not be possible for us to convey its substance 
by any abstract. We must, however, find room 
for its closing sentences, addressed to the members 
of the faculty of Bryn Mawr : 

‘«Let us never forget that we have ends to pur- 
sue higher than the mere imparting of knowledge, 
even in. those great arts and sciences which we 
teach. Let us not forget that all great foundations 
like this are set to bear a perpetual testimony to 
the highest and noblest ideals of life. They stand 
as breakwaters against the tide of material desires 
and ignoble aims, the love of idle wealth and 
sensuous ease, the Circe song. They point us to 
the heights of self-culture, self-knowledge, self- 
conquest, self-control, as well as to the shining 
fields of learning and science, and the winsome 
bowers of poetry and art. They show us a grace 
of being finer than ourselves ; they stir us with 

Intimations clear of wider scope, 
Hints of occasion infinite, to keep 
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The soul alert with noble discontent 
And onward yearnings of unstilled desire, 


“In the sure hope that this college will do its 
full part in the fulfilment of this great mission, I 
hail the promise which this day brings. All hail 
that long hereafter, when the name of Bryn Mawr 
shall be a spell to raise or quicken all noble thoughts 
and high aspirations, as have been the names of 
Bologna and Padua, of Paris and Leipzig, of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, of Harvard and Yale !”’ 


John Woolman: a@ Study for Young Men. 
Thomas Green, M.A. Manchester: 
Chrystal, 11 Market Street. 
Marshall & Co. ts. 6d. 


The History of Thomas Ellwood, written by 
himse/f. With an Introduction by Henry Morley, 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature at Univer- 
sity College, London, being No. 32 of ‘* Morley’s 
Universal Library.”” London: George Routledge 
& Sons. Price ts. 

T. Green says in his preface: ‘‘ Acting on this 
testimony (that of Charles Lamb) I read Sewel’s 
History and Woolman’s Journal, with all his extant 
writings, and I had no difficulty in following Lamb’s 
advice, and loving the early Quakers. . . I thought 
it might be of some advantage to the young men 
and others to whom I minister if I brought before 
them the character of John Woolman. What de- 
lighted and profited me might, I hoped, do the 
same for others.’’ 

We give a few lines from the concluding. para- 
graph : 

‘‘But men who are able to labor alone, or at 
least detached from all machinery, and animated 
only by the indwelling Spirit of God, are a help to 
us all. To lcok at a quiet, unobstrusive, but most 
original character of this kind may, perhaps, not 
be of less service than to study some almost inac- 
cessible hero. Woolman was a true crusader of the 
highest type, resolute, humble, gentle, and unsel- 
fish, But he moves along a level that is not remote 
from our own lives. We can accompany him. 
Sometimes we think that the distinction between 
Christians and others cannot be made as distinct as 
it was of old. Woolman, at any rate, made it per- 
fectly clear, and without a particle of ostentation, 
on whose side he stood. So may we all, and thus 
do something to bring mankind, who, in Wool- 
man’s words, ‘are separated from the Divine har- 
mony,’ back again to their Father and their Lord.” 

The History of Thomas Ellwood is a simple re- 
print of the old book. Professor Morley in his 
Introduction thus describes the autobiography : 
“It is interesting for the frankness with which it 
makes Thomas Ellwood himself known to us; and 
again for the same frank simplicity that brings us 
Nearer than books usually bring us to a living 
knowledge of some features of a bygone time; and 
yet again, because it helps us a little to come nearer 
to Milton in his daily life. He would be a good 
novelist who could invent as pleasant a book as this 
unaffected record of a quiet life, touched by great 
influences, in eventful times.” 


By 
Brook & 
London: Simpkin, 
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We borrow this brief account of the two last- 
named books from a notice of them in the (Lon- 
don) Friend. 
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RURAL. 


THe ENGLisH SparRrow.—I think the time has 
come for the people of this country to discuss the 
question of the extermination of the English sparrow. 
My own judgment regarding these birds is, that 
they are not only an intolerable nuisance in cities 
and villages, but that they do a great amount of 
damage in gardens and to small fruits. They will 
select the finest plums, grapes and gooseberries, 
and punch them full of holes; lettuce, radishes, 
sweet alyssum, &c., just up, prove good eating to 
these gormandizers. In fact, it must be the best of 
everything that will tempt the dainty robbers. They 
will eat spiders, but they shun the currant 
worm and -other pests of the garden. They will 
pick the buds from fruit trees and currant and 
gooseberry bushes in cold weather when other food 
is scarce. Their mission is, apparently, to destroy. 
They will destroy the nests of those birds most 
friendly to the interests of the garden and orchard, 
and drive them away, in fact, do anything but 
good. 
It is said that the Buffalo moth, or carpet bug is 
bred in their nests. Some housekeepers date the 
coming of carpet bugs and sparrows the same. I 
believe it; in fact, 1 am prepared to believe any- 
thing bad that may be said of them, for I am cer- 
tain but little can be said in their favor.—S. Z. 
Dagwell, in Vick's Magazine. 


CANKER Worms.—This insect goes through apple 
orchards, and stripping off all foliage, leaves the 
trees with the appearance of having been swept with 


fire. Repeated defoliation checks their vigor and 
eventually destroys them. But the insects spread 
slowly, and abundant time is given to meet. and 
destroy them. Tarred bands around the trunks 
exclude them for a while, but when very numerous 
a bridge is formed of the trapped and dead worms, 
and new comers crawl over. Ata recent discussion 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, J. W. 
Manning said that the orchard of Mr. Thurlow, of 
West Newberry, was devastated with canker worms, 
but by the use of printer’s ink spread on paper 
belts, at an expense of four and a half cents a tree, 
the tree was efficiently protected, and a crop of goo 
barrels of the best Baldwins was obtained the first 
year, 700 the second and 1400 the third year; but 
he does not state the size of the orchard. Two 
other members recommended the residuum from 
kerosene oil as much better than printer’s ink for 
this purpose. J. J. H. Gregory had used fish-oil 
for destroying canker worms, and destroyed the 
orchard. The best, most efficient and cheapest way 
is showering or spraying with a mixture of Paris 
green in five hundred times its bulk of water, and 
taking care not to turn any sheep or other animals 
in the orchard till at least one heavy rain has washed 
the poison from the grass if it has been seeded. 































































































































































































































































































One or two sprayings annually to orchards would, 
doubtless, be well paid for by the destruction of 
other insects, or all those which eat solid food and 
would thus swallow the poison.—Fruit Recorder. 


Pror. Cyrus Tuomas, State Entomologist, of 
Illinois, recommends a mixture of dry lime and 
sulphur as a specific both for insects and mildew in 
gardens and orchards. Take of quick or unslaked 
lime four parts, and of common flour of sulphur 
one part ; break up the lime in small pieces ; then, 
mixing the sulphur with it in a tight vessel (iron is 
the best), pour on boiling water enough to slake 
the lime to a powder; cover the vessel close as 
soon as the water is poured on, This makes an ex- 
cellent whitewash for trees, and for covering 
wounds made in pruning. The mixture may be 
dried, pulverized, and used for dusting plants at- 
tacked by slug or mildew. 


Keep Grapes FresH.—The tresh California 
grapes that are offered in eastern markets through- 
out the winter are preserved by packing in sawdust. 
The method generally practiced by the Spaniards 
is to pack the clusters in wide-mouthed stone jars, 
putting into the bottom of the jar a layer of hard 
wood sawdust, then a layer of grapes, then another 
layer of sawdust sifted in carefully by hand-so as to 
fill all the interstices between the grapes and cover 
them, then add another layer of grapes, and so 
continue until each jar is filled. The jars are then 
put in a cool, dark room or cellar, where a low, 
even temperature can be maintained and all light 
excluded. Soft wood sawdust would be more likely 
to impart a disagreeable flavor to the fruit.—. Y. 
Herald. 

PACKING AND STORING APPLES.—It is quite de- 
sirable to have barrels for shipping apples as tight 
as possible, and to this end it has been found best 
in the English market to have them lined with 
paper, and to make the protection still more com- 
plete, each end of the barrel is matted with a thin 
layer of ‘‘excelsior,”’ covered by the paper. This 
not only prevents the bruising of fruit when pressing 
in the head, providing as it does an elastic cushion 
at each end of the barrel, but the substance itself 
expands with the moisture thrown off by the fruit 
and thus compensates for the shrinkage, keeping 
the barrel full and tight. 

For storing winter apples a frost-proof cellar is 
absolutely necessary, and its atmosphere should 
contain a sufficient degree of moisture to prevent 
shrinkage or shriveling, and at the same time re- 
main at a low temperature; as low a degree as is 
possible to be safe from frost. The experience of 
some of the most successful shippers to the London 
market has proved that the barrels should be placed 
head down, on planks elevated two or three inches 
from the ground, to allow the circulation of air un- 
derneath, thus preventing an earthy flavor being 
imparted to the fruit. Placing the barrels bottom 
up prevents a displacement of the fruit at the true 
top, in case of shrinkage, and when about to ship 
if the apples are all loose, the bottom should be 

taken out and more added.— Tribune and Farmer. 
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‘¢ THE BAPTISM AND THE SuPPER of our Lord” 
is the title of a pamphlet of forty pages, just issued 
with the approval of the Representative Meeting of 
New York Yearly Meeting. It contains a very 
clear, safe and forcible presentation of the teaching 
of Scripture upon these important subjects. Since 
the publication of Gurney’s Essays, we know of no 
more valuable exposition of the truth as held by 
Friends, in unavoidable difference from other de- 
nominations. Yet there is almost no reference 
made to authorities among Friends. The inquiry 
simply is, ‘* What is written?’ Also, ‘It is writ- 
ten again.’? Our Saviour’s own example is followed 
(Matt. iv. 7) in comparing Scripture with Scripture, 
so as to get a right balance of truth. More than 
twenty authors of repute, not Friends, from Justin 
Martyr down to Pressensé, are cited in confirmation 
of the positions taken. Abundant evidence is given 
to show that water baptism was a Jewish practice, 
whose continuance for a time by the Apostles was 
simply allowed, not commanded by our Lord. In 
the words of Dean Stanley, ‘‘ Baptism is the oldest 
ceremonial ordinance that Christianity possesses. 
It is the only one which is inherited from Judaism.” 
William Dell, of Cambridge, is quoted: ‘ Christ 
being baptized with water under John no more per- 
petuates water baptism in the Christian Church 
than His being circumcised under Moses perpetu- 
ates circumcision in the Christian Church, or His 
submitting to other Mosaic ceremonies perpetuates 
them.’’ In regard to the Supper, Pressensé, who 
approves of the ‘‘eucharist’’ as a proper Christian 
ceremony, yet, as a historian, has to say that ‘it is 
not of directly Divine institution. It cannot plead 
even the practice of the Apostles, since in their ob- 
servance of the feasts of the Passover and Pentecost 
they celebrated the ancient Jewish festivals; not 
the high days of the new covenant.”’ 

We commend this timely and serviceable docu- 
ment to the careful perusal of all who have doubts 
or difficulties in the way of the acceptance, in its 
full simplicity, of that dispensation which was 
ushered in by the Voice which said, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved Son ; hear Him.” 





BECAUSE we do not interpret every part of the 
language of the New: Testament as do other Chris- 
tian denominations, in regard to the difference be- 
tween the dispensations of the Old and New Cove- 
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nants, it does not follow that we are not desirous 
of obeying all that we believe to be the actual 
commandments of Christ. 

Because we do not find Scriptural or other valid 
ground for accepting a special (and, among Friends, 
novel) theory of the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
it is not at all to be inferred that we do not most 
reverently acknowledge His baptism, which John 
the fore-runner said was to bé ‘‘ with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” 

Because we cannot be satisfied that the prevail- 
ing experience of mature Christians is, first, after 
conversion, a time of ‘‘ merely justified ’’ life, with 
little if any change of heart, and then a sudden 
second blessing,’’ by which perfect sanctification 
is at once imparted ; it isa charge wholly unde- 
served that we disparage holiness, or would abate 
one jot or one tittle of the demand for it which 
the Scriptures enjoin upon every Christian life. On 
the contrary, we would insist that there is no such 
thing as a state of Christian justification, without 
holiness ; for ‘‘ without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord.”’ 

Because we do not believe that either organ music 
or concerted choral singing is necessary, or even 
helpful, to Divine worship; that silence should be 
altogether banished from our meetings as an anti- 
quated form; or that the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in ministry and prayer is to be recognized in 
theory only, but never taken into account in prac. 
tice; it by no means follows that we are not con- 
vinced of the importance of aggressive church 
work, in Bible-schools, Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, and general evangelization, into which our 
body is called by the voice of the Spirit ; to which, 
in the past and the present, we have taken only 
too sluggish heed. We are glad to accept, here, 
some words of the Christian Worker ; in whose 
last number it is said, editorially, that ‘‘ Evan. 
gelical, missionary, evangelistic, soul-winning, bap. 
tized, liberal Quakerism, which has put on the 
whole armor of God for present work, adapting 
itself to the demands of its age, is of the genuine 
George Fox type.’? 


eee 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’s message to Congress, 
on the subject of the outrages in the West against 
Chinese laborers, is not an altogether satisfactory 
document. While he admits that such acts are with- 
Out excuse, and deserve severe condemnation and 
Punishment, he repudiates the idea that China, as a 
nation, has a right to claim indemnity for them on 
behalf of its subjects residing in this country. 
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Over and over again has our government insisted 
on its right to extend protection to citizens of the 
United States in any quarter of the world; and has 
inflicted or threatened war in retribution or to se- 
cure indemnity. It will not be strange if the rumor 
proves true, that the Chinese government is medi- 
tating and has announced its purpose to insist on a 
similar indemnity now; with the alternative of 
seizure of the property (if not taking the lives) of 
American citizens now resident in China. 

It is called cowardice for a strong man to be in- 
different to injuries done or permitted by himself 
towards a weaker one. What shall we call it when 
a like indifference. is shown by a strong nation to- 
wards one supposed to be of inferior strength ? 
And if that relative inferiority should prove less 
than it was thought to be, and retribution should: 
follow, it will be only the more bitter because de- 
served. It may not be too late yet, however, for 
our government to mitigate, if not to prevent, the 
disgrace of such injustice. 


oe 


Frienps’ Institute Lecturss, in Philadelphia, 
have been mostly very well attended this season, 
by appreciative audiences. Only two more Lec- 
tures are left in the Course: that of Prof. E. K. 
Buttles, of Hobart College, N. Y., Third mo. 23d, 
‘¢ Reminiscences of Life in China;’’ and that of 
Augustine Jones, A. M., of Providence, R. L., 
Fourth mo. 6th, on ‘‘ Friends.in Politics.” 


- --—- - emo -- 


ERRATUM.—The da/e of the article in our last 
number, page 510, on ‘‘ Notable Points in the 
Westlake Monthly Meeting Case, Canada,”’ should 
have been Second mo. 17th, 1885; not 1886. 
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JONES.—At Van Wert, Ohio, August 31st, 1885, 
aged 36 years, Ephraim M. Jones ;‘born near Pleasant 
Hill, Miami county, Ohio, 1849. 

He graduated in the Law Department at Michigan 
University in 1876 ; was admitted tothe bar soon atter, 
and practiced for about one year, when he realized his. 
call to the ministry. He was recorded in 1878; after 
which time, until his health failed, he was very closely 
occupied with church work, often walking six or eight 
miles on the Sabbath and preaching two or three ser- 
mons, besides attending to his manual labor durin 
the week. During the last winter that his health woul 
permit him to labor in revival work he preached every 
night for more than three months. He truly counted 
not his life dear unto him, but spent all the strength 
of his manhood in trying to win souls for Jesus. 

After his marriage, which occurred in 1883, he was 
never permitted to enjoy good health, and during the 
last year of his life his suffering at times was intense ; 
but through it all he murmured not. Though he de- 
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sired to live he was reconciled to die, knowing that it 
was far better to depart and be forever with the Lord. 
Among his last words were these: ‘ Fully justified 
of God.” “Bless the Lord, oh my soul.” A smile 
rested on his lips as his spirit took its eternal flight. 
He leaves a loving wife and little daughter to 
mourn his great loss as husband and father. 


CARTER.—On the goth of Second month, 1886, at 
Albion, Iowa, Hannah Carter, widow of John Carter, 
in the 81st year of her age; a member of Albion 
Monthly Meeting and Bangor Quarterly Meeting, Iowa. 

She bore a short but painful illness with much 
patience and resignation. Through a long and useful 
life she was firmly attached to the doctrines of the 
Christian religion as held by the Society of Friends, 
She was unassuming in her life, and although she had 
a large family of children to care for, she always found 
time to help the sick and needy. While of a meek 
and quiet disposition, she was careful to drop words of 
caution, comfort, and counsel to those with whom she 
mingled. Her closing testimony was, ‘I have no fear 
of death, there is not a cloud in my way.” 

The Friend and Christian Worker please copy. 


NEWHALL.—At his residence, 528 Spruce street, 
Philadelphia, on First-day morning, Second mo, r4th, 
1886, George Newhall, son of the late Paul W. and 
Hannah J. Newhall. 

Suddenly called, the result of an accident a few 
days previous, he was found watching for his dear 
Lord, his heart overflowing with thanksgiving and 
praise for the great mercy that he had not been in- 
stantly killed. The prospect of death, when informed 
it was near, had noterror tohim. Having full faith 
in the cleansing power of the blood of Christ his Re- 
deemer, relying on His mercy, without any merit of 
his own, he gently breathed away this life, to be with 


the redeemed of the Lord forever, as we reverently 
believe. 


ROGERS.—At RBazile Mills, Nebraska, Julia E, 
wife of Fred Rogers, and youngest daughter of John 
R. and Mercy H. Kitchen, in the 29th year of her age. 

This dear sister was saved when a child, and had 
ever since borne testimony for Jesus. She bore her last 
sufferings with great patience, and desired to recover 
if the will of God, but was willing to go and be with 
Jesus. 

A little while before she died, having bid farewell 
to the loved ones, she said, “ Jesus had come for her ; 
and mother is with Him.” Her mother had gone on 
a few days before, and we trust they are now in heaven, 


FRYE,.—In Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 18th of Sec- 
ond month, 1886, Ebenezer Frye, in his 91st year; a 
member of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. 


From childhood he had attended the same place of 
worship, a period of more than eighty years; and was 
diligent in being at meetings when at home. During 
the last year of his life, he often remarked, “ our meet- 
ing is small, but we have good meetings.” 

He was: generous and hospitable to strangers, es- 
pecially those traveling in the ministry ; and his gen- 
erosity extended into many benevolent acts. 

He was the last of the five original proprietors of 
Oak Grove Seminary, and was present at the dedi- 
cating exercises of the new school building in the 
Eleventh month last. His illness was short, but a 
bright future was before him. At one time he said, 
“the world is receding from my view, and heavenly 
things are taking their place—the Lord Jesus is gently 
leading me gladly home.” With such expressions as 
these he quietly left this world, we trust for an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 
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From a Tract. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE HEATHEN, 


A Chinese woman pleaded, ‘‘Tell your people 
how fast we are dying, and beg them to send the 
Gospel faster.” ‘‘If the Christian religion be 
true,” said another Chinaman, *‘ why are there not 
two hundred of you here instead of one? and why 
did you not come before, for then my father, who 
was all his life seeking for the truth, would not 
have died without it ?”’ 

‘¢} have often heard people in India exclaim,” 
writes a missionary, ‘‘ ‘Do show us the way of sal- 
vation! We want peace. Our religions do not 
satisfy us. Can your religion give what ours can- 
not?’”? ‘*We have nothing but dead silence at 
the idols’ shrines,”’ said some Hindu women. ‘Oh, 
that we could find comfort to our souls!”’ ‘‘ There 
is no rest in our religion,’’ said another; ‘‘tell us 
again those beautiful words of rest.” And again, 
‘*You say your homes are happy: ours are not. 
Come and show us how to sanctify our homes.” 
It is not in one part of India only that villagers are 
saying to the missionaries, ‘‘ How can we learn 
the Gospel when you only come to us once a year? 
Come oftener, and we too will believe.’’ 

‘*Where are the evangelists who shall tell us of 
Jesus?” is the cry from many an African village. 
‘*We have had to turn from such open doors,” 
says Mr. Halligey, of the Wesleyan Mission,’’ and 
refuse the bread of life to the hungry applicants. 
Talk about the sacrifices of a missionary; there is 
nothing cuts a missionary to the heart so much as 
an experience like this.” ‘This is a very sweet 
word, which if a man tastes he wants to eat again. 
Can you not stay with us?”’ said an African chief 
to an evangelist. ‘‘ We welcome you,”’ said an- 
other, ‘‘ you bring us rain and peace, sleep and 
plenty. Our land is a land of blood. Our hearts 
are yellow with jealousy and wickedness. The 
nation is tired and pants after rest. Come and 
make us better. Stay and teach us.’’ ‘I could 
not stay long enough with the people to satisfy 
their thirst for knowledge of the things of God,” 
wrote a travelling missionary. ‘‘ Don’t make a 
long stay if you go home this time,” said another 
chief ; ‘*Come back soon to stay with us. Tell 
your people we pant after the true religion. Don't 
keep that good thing you have got away from us.” 


o> 


INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF DR. JOHN 
« FOTHERGILL. 


[The following occurrence is narrated in a late 
number of the Canadian Horticulturist. It is so 
consistent with what is known both of Dr. Fother- 
gill’s benevolence and his interest in natural 
science, that we see no reason for doubting its 
authenticity. —Zd. Friends’ Review.) 

‘<In the last century a vessel came into London 
docks with yellow fever, and the captain was suf- 
fering severely from it, and no one would go near 
the sufferers. Dr. Fothergill, however, went on 
board, partly out of compassion and partly from 
his desire to study a disease which was new to him, 
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and he removed the captain to his own house, and 
finally succeeded in getting him through the fever. 
When the captain recovered he inquired from the 
doctor what he was in his debt, but Fothergill re- 
fused to receive any payment. The captain then 
wished to know how he could compensate ‘him for 
such kindness, upon which the doctor replied that 
there was one thing he could do for him if he were 
making a voyage to the East, and would pass through 
the Straits of Macassar by Borneo, he should be 
glad if he would bring him back two barrels full of 
the earth of Borneo, which the captain promised 
todo. However, when he reached the spot on 
his voyage out, he thqught of the ridicule he must 
experience from his crew in so strange an under- 
taking, and his heart failed him, and he sailed 
through the Straits without fulfilling his intention. 
On his return by the same route the same thing 
happened again through his fear of the scoffs of 
his crew. However, after he had left the Straits 
two hundred or possibly three hundred miles be 
hind him, his conscience smote him with his in- 


gratitude and the non-fulfilment of his promise, | 


and he put the ship’s head about, returned to the 
spot, and filled the barrels with the earth. On his 
return he sent it to Dr. Fothergill, who had the 
surface of a piece of ground thoroughly burned, 
and he then sprinkled the Borneo earth on it, 
when it is a known fact that there came up all 
kinds of new and curious plants, said to be one 
hundred different sorts, some geraniums, and new 
flowers which have subsequently spread thoughout 
the gardens of England.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRAVEL IN MEXICO, 


Extract from a Private Letter. 


Hacrenpa CHAMAL, TAMAULIPAS, Mexico, t 
Second mo. sth, 1886. 


Here we are, weather-bound on the mountains, 
about fifteen miles from Santa Barbara. We have 
the worst mountain, they say, yet to go over, and it is 
fifteen miles, twelve of which are very difficult ascent 
and descent. So we stay here till to-morrow at least, 
and I take the time to have a letter written to mail 
you when we reach Santa Barbara. 

Since I wrote you at Gomez Farias I have eaten of 
the fruits of the land;as Encarnacion Gonzales said, 
we ‘‘came over the mountains to learn to live on 
herbs." We have had plenty and very good tropical 
fruits. They are making up their cane into molasses 
and dulce, or their sugar, and we have had plenty of 
that. They are threshing and hulling rice and beans, 
and they are plenty. They have hard flint corn enough, 
and the women work hard on their ma/a¢as or mashers 
and we have plenty of tortillas. Flowers are in 
bloom, and we can have bouquets of roses, etc., 
any time. Many places on their hillsides are planted 
in coffee trees or bushes, The mission lot has several 
with ripe coffee on them. You see the berries spread 
out in the sunshine to dry in many places. You would 
think this a natural paradise. The..water is good, 
which I could not say of any I have tasted in Mexico 
before reaching this point. Just across their narrow 
valley is an unowned wooded mountain, where every 
one has a right to get what he needs, The.timber is 
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good ; they have beautiful plank, cedar they call it, 
but it is not owr cedar. 

But how about doing without bread (of flour), and 
butter, and milk, and potatoes, and meat only now 
and then, as costly rarities? How about living on 
dirt floors that must be wet each day to keep dust and 
fleas endurably well down, and in mud-walled, 
thatched-roofed houses, and doing with just the least 
bit of furniture, because there are no saw-mills and no 
roads to haul anything on, and all timber and lumber 
must be brought up in pieces of such weight and length 
as a horse or mule can carry up their steep, crooked 
paths ?. They can’t have plastering ; there is no sand 
on their ridge, and a mule could bring only a little 
bunch at a time fromthe river. Such things as cook- 
stoves, sewing machines, etc., are transported with the 
greatest difficulty. There are two or three of the latter 
in the village, but I have not heard of a cook-stove 
there. Water is so far down the hill that we could not 
much more than make the trip ot a warm day without 
bringing any up; hence it is common to pay trained 
carriers to do it. Almost all work is done in the slowest 
way by hand labor. Our northern people would do 
somewhat better if they were here, but they would not 
overcome all the drawbacks of the place till they 
would be overcome by the effects of the climate and 
the force of custom. I think, however, that they would 
not lay aside clothing as much as the natives do. We 
visited a large number of the families of Friends, and 
propose on our return to visit all the others, They re- 
peated their Christmas exercises for us very nicely. 

We went last Second-day afternoon to see a cave, 
in which most of the inhabitants concealed themselves 
in the war of 1871 and.thereabouts, It is in the very 
bottom of the valley west of the town, and at the foot 
of a very high mountain. We got intoit by crawling 
down in one or two small holes in the rocks, but when 
in, found a large roomy chamber, with some recesses, 
High stalactites hung down above us of beautiful 
shapes; at least they seemed such in the dim light 
made by two candles, added to what light penetrated 
a little way in from the entrance. The path to it and 
the entrance are so rugged and difficult and well con- 
cealed, that it was a very safe hiding place. M—— 
would have especially enjoyed the company of the 
goat that went with us, so active among the rocks, so 
wise and human-like, as it took and claimed its place 
in the procession, like one of the children. Santas 
keeps it to give them a cup of milk twice a day. It is 
commonly tethered where it can get a few bites, with- 
out doing any harm. They feed it with corn. They 
wrapped its tether round its body and let it take the 
walk with us, nibbling its supper while we went down 
inside the cave. 

We left Gomez Farias for Santa Barbara at noon 
yesterday. We ought to have started in the morning, 
but we just did not. The Huastecs would have no 
difficulty with geologists’ views of the six days of 
creation; it would be much more difficult to make 
them believe so much work was done in six days. 
But now we start—little Joseph tied on a donkey, with 
a good many other packs, his donkey led by an old 
Mexican man in bright striped shoulder wraps and 
large sombrero, on his white horse ; Samuel with a roll 
of bedding in a black oil-cloth strapped_on behind his 
saddle, mounted on Chala, and his wife on Charley, 
the mission team, Santas on a small black horse, and 
I on a smaller black mule, the one I rode into Farias, 
and Antonio, our guide and waiter, on his white horse, 
brings up the rear. We file out of the town two miles, 
when something is remembered that ought to have 
been brought, and Antonio goes back for it, and we 
go down the ridge on which Farias stands. It is tire- 
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some travelling, because so steep, but not especially 
difficult if we mind our business all the time. In two 
or three miles more we hear water gurgling along, 
and soon go down hill and see it—two or three large 
springs, very large ones, coming out of the rocks. It 
is the head, or one of the heads of the river Frio, cold 
water. Some more similar springs join it soon. We 
followed this river four to six miles, then crossed it, a 
fearfully dark, deep and narrow stream. There had 
once been a bridge of palm logs, they say, but they 
did not dow uf for the water to pass under, like Cyrus’ 
at Babylon, and so a freshet took them away. If no- 
body had been along who knew anything we might 
have ridden in, for aught I know, but our guide 
shouted as we rode down the bank, and soon a man 
came from the other side with a canoe or ¢vough, as 
Guli called it. Everything but the bridles or lariats 
was taken off the horses, and, except the riders, put in 
the canoe. Our two Mexicans helped the boatman, 
one to paddle, and one to lead the horses. At a short 
distance from the shore both horses went down and 
swam, all under water but their heads and a little of 
their necks. Chala went under the canoe and seemed 
a good deal like she would upset it, but they shoved 
off. We went over next, then the horses of the Mexi- 
cans. They went through well, swimming off their 
ropes’ lengths from the canoe, Then Santas’ and 
mine came through, and last the donkey. 

We made fire and had dinner while the horses dried 
and took fodder, and at four got off again. It was 
cloudy, spitting rain a little, aow and then, and got 
dark early, a dark night, without a moon, more than 
an hour before we got to the ranch. We trotted most 
of the time, except over gullies. Before night we 
passed through a palm forest, thick, like my picture of 
a tropical woods, and very different from anything at 
home. As it got dark I went’forward in the line, as the 
other women often let their horses lag and then whipped 
up, but I do not see well enough in the dark to do 
that way. Our guide was dressed in white andona 
white horse. I looked straight at the white; if it was 
lower than a level, I knew to take position for descent : 
if higher, for ascent. When the bushes raked his 
horse, or its feet struck stones, I knew what was next, 
for our road was only a bridle way. All the rest I 
left to the mule ; indeed, it was so dark, none of us 
Americans could see the road. At last we went down 
a very steep hill, across a little stream, the guide hal- 
looing back, as at other times, if the place was bad, 
then nearly straight up on the other side, and we were 
at Riachuelo, twenty miles from our starting point. 


SANTA BARBARA, Second mo, 7th, 1886, 


We went by Riachuelo, ten or twelvé miles farther 
than the usual route, for two reasons: One, that we 
could go over one of the mountains more easily by 
this road, not the worst one, however ; the other, that 
the owner of this ranch is building a room for a meeting- 
house, and a meeting was appointed that night for S, A. 
Purddie, but we got there too late and only had family 
worship. The man came over here, thirty miles, and 
last night requested membership among Friends of 
Santa Barbara Monthly Meeting. There was also 
another request. They had twelve members here 
before. There are many more than this who are de- 
“ievers, as they call them, and often come to meeting. 

We went from the ranch Riachuelo up a mountain 
of considerable height and some difficulty, though we 
all, but S., rode all the way. Then we went down some, 
but not very much and traversed a considerable dis- 
tance of comparatively level country to Chem4l, where 
I began writing at the foot of the principal height. It 
rained on us all the way, fifteen miles, but not very 
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hard till near noon. We had intended to reach Santa 
Barbara that night, but rain, and slippery roads and 
a prospect of not getting down till after dark, decided 
us to stay in that most distressed place. We had not 
taken food for another day, but they sold us some 
eggs and tortillas and we had a little coffee yet, so we 
did very well for food. They told us such dreadful 
tales of the way—that an embankment had burst off 
two weeks before, had made it very dangerous, that 
two horses had fallen over since and been killed, &c., 
&c.—that there wasa good deal of uneasiness about 
going on, and some talk of some of us staying here and 
not trying it, but we concluded we could come back 
when we saw it, if it wastoo bad. The strata of rocks 
stand nearly vertical on the east side, making it very 
rough, but often giving a good foot-hold for the horses, 
On the west side sometimes there are steps or jumps 
down, from one ledge to another, of ten to twenty 
inches, and sometimes the animal had to turn on the 
crooked path just there, which made it the most trying 
place for female riders, I'rode to the top of the burst em- 
bankment, which was not so scary when we got there, 
It had given way on the mountain side, and spread 
out a wide path of loose stones, but I think the weight 


of our single file passage was not likely to press it out» 


or down farther. 

On the summit of this, the second ridge or great 
range of the Sierra, we had a view as far as our eyes 
could see eastward, and westward over the valley in 
which Santa Barbara lies to the third great range, with 
many spurs or smaller ranges in sight. 

The basin in which Santa Barbara is situated is 
three or four miles across, quite level. We reached 
the city not far from eleven o’clock and have founda 
pleasant stopping place and workers. We purpose 
staying only two days. This is the farthest point where 
there are any members. Some labor has been done 
farther south, and it has been arranged since we got 
here for José Maria Garza to make his headquarters 
thirty miles south of this at Antiqua Moreles, and have 
a circuit of five places, the farthest thirty-six miles 
from there, where there is an openness to hear Protest- 
ants. The Friends at Matamoras will try to give $15 
a month, and those of this place, Gomez Farias, Es- 
candon, &c., in the southern mission, $10—making 
$25 (Mexican) on which they think he can keep him- 
self and horse. 

It is now one month since we left Matamoras, and 
one month since the last date on the last letter I have 
had from you. Whenever we start back it is supposed 
we will not make many stops. We have only Mendez 
to take in on our return, that we have not visited, un- 
less we goto llera, Meeting is appointed on the evening 
of the 9th again at Riachuelo, so we leave here on 
return that day. MAHALAH JAY, 


HELP FOR SMALL MEETINGS, 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—The receipt of a letter 
from a Friend who lives “on the frontier of Kansas, 
where there is no established meeting of Friends,” in 
which he says, ‘‘a great many Friends are scattered 
over these plains,” has awakened thought as to the 
spiritual dangers which attend the large number of 
persons who, by birth members of the Society of 
Friends, have left their old neighborhoods and are 
“as sheep having no shepherd.” What can be done 
to help these, some of whom are to be found in al- 
most every community? That there is urgent neces: 
sity for more -pastoral care not only over these, but 
over the members of our congregations generally, is 
universally felt and admitted. But beside this there1s 
still great need of ministers who, like the late Stanley 
Pumphrey and others like-minded with him, are 0 
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touched with the Spirit of the Master, that they will 
seek out and visit these lonely or wandering ones. 
Committees appointed by the Yearly Meetings to 
supervise meetings and the ministry might well be 
thoughtful of this class, and encourage those ministers 
who have special gifts for this service to engage in it. 

We should teach more earnestly the value of church 
membership and the importance of the corporate 
church life to the spiritual nourishment and growth ot 
the members. 

There are blessings promised to united prayer and 
united worship which are offered upon no other condi- 
tions. The enjoyment of these is well illustrated 
by another clause in the letter mentioned above. “A 
meeting having an attendance varying from fifteen to 
twenty members is held at our house at 11 A, M. every 
First-day, and our meetings are crowned and blessed 
by the Great Bishop of souls.” When little meetings 
are held truly in the name of the Lord Jesus and ac- 
companied with the use of the means of grace found in 
the early church, the teaching of the Bible, prayer, 
exhortation, preaching, teaching, and devout waiting 
upon God in silence, all so wisely guided as to be done 
unto edification, such small assemblies are very likely 
to become settled meetings. 

May God give us grace everywhere to build up 
churches, setting this object directly before our minds 
in al! our attempts to serve Him. 

JAMES E, RHOADs, 





THE NEED OF TRUE PASTORS, 
Lawrence, Kansas, Second mo. 28th, 1886. 

Perhaps the most pressing demand upon us is to 
balance our forces between evangelical and pastoral 
work, so that each shall have its proper share. An 
itinerant evangelizing ministry holding series of meet- 
ings has been a great blessing to the church in this 
section, notwithstanding much crude teaching. But 
there has not been conjoined with this a sufficiency of 
pastoral teaching and oversight‘so as to secure’ the 
best results, Often in places where large numbers of 
conversions have been reported, few can be found who 
maintain their Christian standing, The harvest has been 
gathered, The reaper and the binder have done their 
work, but after all, too much has been left in the field. 
Ithas not been garpered. It is absolutely necessary 
that wheat should be cut and bound, but if no more is 
done it will be lost, It must be garnered. May the 
Lord continue to bless the work of our “ Missioners,” 
but oh! that for every one of these we might have 
ten or more, strong, patient, loving pastors thoroughly 
grounded in the truth of the Gospel,and fitted by a deep 
spiritual experience to comfort, encourage, instruct, 
warn and stir up, publicly and privately, all who have 
been brought into the fold. Pastors, too, who are them- 
selves examples to the flock—who adorn the doctrine 
which they preach, 

_ The pastor must be well-balanced—transparent, up- 
right—clean hearted and clean-handed, or else the 
church will weary of him and his usefulness be at an 
end. We have here a large and deeply interesting 
congregation—intelligent, active, with many earnest 

‘hristians, young and older, It is a great responsi- 
bility to minister to such a church, and yet a blessed 
Privilege, “ Hitherto the Lord hath helped us,” 

Very truly thy friend, Ws. NICHOLSON, 





Toronto, Second mo. 3d, 1886, 
Editor Friends’ Review :—I send by this mail a 
Copy of a Toronto paper giving result in the appeal 
against the judgment of Justice Proudfoot in the case 
of Dorland vs, Jones. If thou hast not already received 
report of the same, I am sure thou wilt read it with 





interest, and give it or portions of it space in your 
paper for the information of Friends. Wein Canada 
are glad that the long trouble is thus settled, and al- 
though all have deplored the deginning of the matter, 
and would greatly have preferred to have kept it out 
of the civil courts, yet after having done our utmost 
to settle it amicably, both directly and through the 
Friends of the English delegation (who worked most 
earnestly to secure a compromise) and having all our 
offers rejected, or unanswered, we felt compelled to 
place the whole question in a court competent to de- 
cide upon the points at issue; the more so because of 
the strangely exaggerated premises and erroneous con- 
clusions of Justice Proudfoot’s judgment. To the 
many who have read this judgment and may naturally 
have gathered from it that our Friends in Canada 
have widely departed from the principles of the So- 
ciety, and may also have had that opinion strength- 
ened by reports which may be anonymous, we are 
sure that the carefully written judgment of Chief 
Justice Hagarty, sustained by his three colleagues on 
the Bench of the Appeal Court of Ontario, will have 
very great interest, and while neither they nor our- 
selves would think of making a civil court the con- 
science of the Church, yet we cannot but admit, that 
with all the evidence that could be brought to bear on 
both sides spread before them—when four men of the 
highest intelligence and unquestionably just and 
Christian character give such an emphatic and an 
unanimous decision, that decision cannot be entirely 
ignored, We believe that Canada Yearly Meeting is 
sound to the core on the great principles of the Society 
of Friends and of the Gospel. 

While we are thankful to our Heavenly Father for 
taking care of what we believe to be the sigh/, the 
feeling among our Friends so far as it has come to the 
notice of the writer, is one of deep humility and the 
desire to avoid everything that can foster any ill feeling’ 
among those who have gone out from among us; and 
it is safe to say that while we deplore their departures, 
yet there is scarcely a member of our Yearly Meeting 
that does not at this hour have something of love in 
the heart for them. ALBERT S. ROGERS. 





: Bryn Mawr, Penna., Third mo. roth, 1886. 

My Dear Friend—Although satisfied that I did no 
injustice to the meaning of George Fox in my address 
lately printed in Friends’ Review, I think it best to 
give his exact words and let each one draw his own 
conclusions : 

“ Now consider, Friends, It is no Transgression for 
a Master of a Family to instruct his Family himself, 
or for some others to do it in his behalf; but rather it 
is a very great Du¢yincumbent upon them. Abraham 
and Foshua did so: of the first we read, the Lord 
said, (Gen. 18.19) J know, that Abraham will com- 
mand his Children and his Household after him; and 
they shall keep the Way of the Lord, to do Fustice and 
Sudgment, that the Lord may bring upon Abraham 
the things, that he hath spoken of him, And the 
latter, we read, said ( Fosh. 24. 15.—Chuse ye this 
day, whom ye will serve—But as for me, and my 
House, we will serve the Lord. We do declare, that 
we do esteem it a Duty incumbent on usto Pray with 
and for, 4o Teach, /nstruct and Admonish those in 
and belonging to our Families, this being a Command 
of the Lord , the Disobedience whereunto will provoke 
the Lord's Displeasure : as may be seen in Fer. 70. 25. 
Pour out thy fury upon the Heathen, that know thee 
not, ard upon the Families, that cali not upon thy 
name,” 

George Fox's Fournal, 1st edition, p. 360. 

Truly thy friend, JAMEs E. RHOADS, 
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ITEMS. 

IT Is NOT so long ago that there was a just and 
earnest outcry against the barbarism of employing 
children in the English and Welsh mines, and suit- 
able legislation was adopted on the subject by Parlia- 
ment. It will surprise many to know that the same 
deplorable practice has existed, and even now exists, 
in many American mines. Pennsylvania has lately 
passed a law forbidding the employment of boys 
under fourteen in mines, and under twelve in coal- 
breakers. How great need there was of such a law is 
proved by the reports just rendered, showing the effects 
of the law so far as put in operation, In the Grand 
Tunnel coal region 400 boys below fourteen will be 
relieved from work; in the Shenandoah there are 
from 1,000 to 1,200 boys affected by this act; in the 
Monongahela 1,000, in Wilkesbarre over 1,000, and 
fewer in other localities. -One would suppose that the 
adult laborers would welcome this law as removing 
an element of cheap competition, even if they did not 
see the moral and physical advantage of having their 
boys at school, in place of ruining their constitutions 
in the toil of the pit. But already there are many pro. 
tesis against the operation of the law, on the alleged 
grounds that widows with large families will be de- 
prived of their support, that new school houses will 
require heavier taxes, and that child-labor will be re- 
placed by Hungarian labor. It is likely that these 
protests will be treated with the contempt they deserve. 
As the Springfield Republican well says, ““ When the 
commonwealth once allows the school-house to get 
behindhand in the contest with ignorance and degra- 
dation, it has an up hill job everto catch up, the forces 
of ignorance multiply so much more readily.” Why, 
by the way, should not this be a peculiarly good field 
for an experiment in industrial education ?—Chr, 
Union. 


THE liquefaction of carbonic acid gas, or carbon 
dioxide, according to the new nomenclature, has been 
a favorite class-room experiment in the United States 


for a generation past. The liquid has been made in 
considerable quantities by means of the enormously 
strong iron generators and receivers, and its properties 
as arefrigerant have been often shown; but, beyond 
the proposition to make use of it as a source of power, 
it has not been applied to any extent industrially, In 
Prussia, however, it is now largely used for many pur- 
poses; and its manufacture in both the liquid and 
solid form is carried on by a company organized for 
the purpose, This company delivers eighty bottles of 
liquid carbonic acid daily. These bottles are made of 
wrought iron, and are first tested at a pressure equal 
to two hundred and fifty atmospheres, The gas, which, 
at a freezing temperature, liqueties under a pressure of 
thirty-six atmospheres, is thus safely confined, and, by 
means of very strong stop-cocks and pipes,can be drawn 
off as required, Each bottle holds about sixteen pounds 
of liquid, which is equivalent to 320,000 liters of gas. 
Solid carbonic acid in a white, snow-like mass, is ob- 
tained by allowing the gas to expand suddenly in a 
suitable receiver, or to rush through the meshes of a 
bag, which is soon filled with the snow, while a large 
part of the gas escapes and is lost. 

Carbonic acid snow may be gathered into balls and 
masses, like ordinary snow. In this condition it evapo- 
rates slowly, and gradually disappears, but may be 
kept for along time if properly wrapped in cotton or 
other non-conducting substances, The Berlin Com- 
pany delivers this substance in the form of compound 
cakes, or masses, which resemble chalk in appearance, 
It can be used to produce great degrees of cold, and 
finds many applications, especially in the warm season, 
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With a little of this snow moistened with ether, quick. 
silver is easily solidified into a mass like lead, The 
snow must be handled with thick gloves to prevent 
blistering and freezing the hands.— Exchange. 


THE UNITED STATEs HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE has 
been publishing for some time, on its monthly pilot 
charts, memoranda on the effects of the use of oil to 
lessen the dangers of heavyseas, This information 
has now been compiled and published in a pamphlet 
of twenty-seven pages. As there are four or five ac. 
counts of the use of oil on each page, there are proba. 
bly a hundred experiments recorded in this publica- 
tion. The preface states that experience seems to 
demonstrate that mineral oils are not.so efficient as 
vegetable or animal oils, and the former are not 
recommended. The report speaks of the “ undoubted 
efficacy” of this means of safety, and then cites ex. 
amples of its successful use. One case taken almost 
at random, out of a large number, will serve to sow 
the method of application and the effect : 

“The steamship Thomas Melville left Baltimore in 
February, 1884. Running before a gale from the 
westward, she was constantly boarded by heavy seas, 
Two canvas bags were made, punctured in many 
places with a sail needle, and filled with oil. These 
bags were hung over the bows and allowed to drag in 
the water. The seas no longer came on board. One 
gallon of oil lasted several hours.” 

Several harbor masters report the successful use of 
oil in quieting the surf so as to enable small boats to 
reach the shore or to put out to sea, In one case the 
oil made a lane through the breakers in which a boat 
easily passed without shipping any water. Three bot- 
tles filled with oil and dropped into the sea near the 
line of breakers served to distribute the oil, which rose 
to the surface and spread more rapidly and with better 
effect than if thrown upon the surface, In all cases a 
very little oil seems to answer the purpose, as a gallon 
or two properly distributed is said to produce the de- 
sired effect for half an hour or more. 


MoRE THAN three years ago, Enoch Pratt, of Ba It 
more, offered to establish in that city under certain 
conditions an institution to be known as the “ Pratt 
Free Library.” On the 4th of First mo., 1886, the 
finished building was formally inaugurated, and this 
generous gift has been secured fér the use of future 
generations. 

NETTLES.—If a leaf of the common sweet-briar be 
closely inspected, especially if the eye is aided bya 
lens, there will be seen on its stem, and the under side 
of its leaflets, scattered thickly among the hairs with 
which these are clothed, numerous hairs, ending in 
swelling tips of a brownish color, These g/andular 
hairs secrete the fragrant volatile oil, which gives to 
the plant its agreeable odor. In the nettle glands, 
the secretion is an acid, colorless fluid, which causes 
the pain and irritation produced when the hair pene- 
trates the skin, 

Unpleasant as our own nettles are, their effects are 
trifling when compared with those of some of the East 
Indian species. The sensation produced by one of 
these Urtica crenulata, though only a slight tingling 
at first, becomes a severe pain within an hour, as if a 
red-hot iron were continually applied. This spreads 
far from the original spot, and continues for about 
twenty-four hours, Cold water brings it back; and it 
does not entirely cease for eight days. 

The nettle family is not a useless cumberer of the 
earth. The young shoots of one of our commonest 
species ( Urtica dioica) are used in Scotland for greens, 
and some varieties are cultivated as food for domestic 
animals; other kinds are valuable for the fibre con 
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tained in their stems, which is not unlike that obtained 
from hemp. Even the stinging property of the hairs 
is sometimes made use of; for Henry O. Forbes re- 
lates that when exploring one of the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago on one occasion, after a 
wearisome travel, he found his bearers rubbing their 
bodies with nettle leaves to remove the feeling of 
fatigue ! 

Although our species are all herbs, yet in Australia 
there is a magnificent tree-nettle ( Urtica gigas), which 
sometimes grows more tha 100 feet in height, with a 
trunk of great thickness.—J. W., in ( PAi/a.) Friend. 
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MY SECRET. 








There is a secret of my heart 

I am longing to impart 

To a sympathizing ear, 

That will dearly love to hear. 

Up and down each garden border, 
I survey them all in order, 

In an eagerness to find 

A fair listener to my mind, 

Who will guard my secret well 

In the bosom of her bell. 


I'll not tell it to the Pea, 

She would blab it to the bee; 
I'll not tell it to the vine, 
Though she be a friend of mine, 
She would whisper every word 
To the wanton humming-bird. 
And the Lily is too saintly, 

She would listen, nodding faintly, 
Seeing all the time a vision 

Of a fairer realm Elysian, 

Much I fear the Hollyhock 
Would be rude enough to mock, 
And the Sunflowers, every one, 
Would disclose it to the sun ; 
By the Tulip, ever bold, 

All my tidings would be told, 
And the giddy Fuchsia bell 
Would be almost sure to tell, 


Here’s a Rose-heart, lying bare, 
I will hide my secret there; 
’Tis the merit of the Rose 
Nothing hidden to disclose, 
And the beauty of her breast 
Will become my treasure best. 
Yes, sweet Rose-bloom, warm and true, 
. I will tell it all to you. 
—Vick's Magazine. 
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THE SPELLS OF HOME. 








“ There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of griet, 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits when most brief.” 
BERNARD BARTON. 


By the soft green light in the woody glade, 

On the banks of moss where thy childhood played, 
By the household tree, through which thine eye 
First looked in love to the summer sky, 

By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 

Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath, 

Upon thy heart there is laid a spell, 
Holy and precious—oh, guard it well !, 
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By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 

Which hath lulled thee into many a dream, 
By the shiver of the ivy leaves 

To the wind of morn at thy casement eaves, 
By the bee’s deep murmur in the limes, 

By the music of the Sabbath chimes, 

By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 


By the gathering round the winter hearth, 

When twilight called unto household mirth, 

By the fairy tale or the legend old 

In that ring of happy faces told, 

By the quiet hour when hearts unite, 

In the parting prayer and the kind “ good night !” 
By the smiling eye, and the loving tone, 

Over thy life has the spell been thrown, 


And bless that gift ! it hath gentle might,' 
A guardian power and a guiding light. 

It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

In the mountain battles of his land; 

It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze ; 
And back to the gates of his father’s hall 
It hath led the weeping prodigal. 


Yes! when thy beart, in its pride, would stray 

From the pure first loves of its youth away— 

When the sullying breath of the world would come 

O'er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home— 

Think thou again of the woody glade, 

And the sound by the rustling ivy made— 

Think of the tree at thy father’s door, 

And the kindly spell shall have power once more! 
FELICIA HEMANS. 
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INTO AND THROUGH. 


BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 





Into the depths, 
Into the depths, 
Heart-anguished thou dost go, dear soul ! 
Out of the depths, 
Out of the depths, 
Sore wounded by the foe, dear soul ! 
But a secret’s hid in the heart of pain, 
And if thou discover it, loss is gain. 
From yesterdays to morrows spring— 
Waving grain from a hard, dry thing. 


Into the depths, 
Into the depths; 
Thus gold parts with alloy, dear soul ! 
Out of the depths, 
Out of the depths, 
Thou'lt come with strength and joy, dear soul! 
With a holy chrism on lips and brow, 
And the service of heart and hand for now, 
The King’s reward is promised, sure— 
“ A crown for him who shall endure.” 
S. S. Times. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN,—Inde- 
scribable distress has been developed among the in- 
habitants of the Arran Isles, off Galway, who, besides 
having hardly anything but moss and sea grass left to 
eat, are without fire, and often without clothing and 
shelter. It is not rare to find girls of 17 and 18 years 
of age kept in enforced hiding during the day time 
because bereft of every thread of clothing, long ago 
bartered away for seed potatoes or roots tof 
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smaller children, John Morley, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, stated in the House of Commons on the 8th 
inst., that a little money and a quantity of seed pota- 
toes had been sent to relieve the distress of these 
people, which was “terrible.” The meeting called in 
Dublin to devise means for the relief of the poor of the 
city was well attended by the distingushed people of 
the capital. Among those present were the Earl and 
Countess of Aberdeen, who drove in state from the 
Viceroy’s residence at Dublin Castle. They were 
loudly cheered along the route, and received with en- 
thusiasm by the assemblage, which was presided over 
by the Lord Mayor, who received letters from Arch- 
bishop Walsh and others, regretting their inability to 
be present at the relief meeting, but enclosing checks 
amounting to £400 as subscriptions to the relief fund. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, in an address, expressed his 
sympathy with the distressed people of Ireland. Arch- 
bishop Plunket, Bishop Donnelly, Michael Davitt and 
others also spoke. 

A procession of British seamen marched from the 
docks into London on the afternoon of the toth inst., 
to make a demonstration against the Government for 
neglecting to take steps towards relieving trade of its 
depression, The men behaved in an orderly manner, 
and were loudly cheered on their route. They carried 
a great number of banners, some of which bore the 
inscriptions, “ British Workingmen are Starving that 
Foreigners May Live,” “ British Labor is Sacrificed in 
the Interest of Foreign Labor,” etc. The procession 
attracted much attention, and the streets through which 
it passed were filled with people. Fora time there 
was some excitement caused by a fear that roughsand 
rowdies might use the occasion to reproduce the scenes 
of the Trafalgar Square riots, When the seamen 
reached the city they proceeded to the neighborhood 
of the Board of Trade rooms, where they held a meet- 


ing. At this they deputed a committee to wait upon 
A. J. Mundella, President of the Board of Trade, and 
urge the necessity of such changes in the free trade 
policy of the Government as might be necessary to re- 
vive the foreign and domestic trade ot the Empire. 
The London and Northwestern Railway Company 
has issued an order discharging one thousand laborers 


from employment. The men thrown out of work by 
this order are nearly all Irishmen, The company says 
that the present depression of trade in Great Britain 
has made its present action necessary. 

The wind has been blowing with hurricane force on 
the Atlantic. Steamers bound for America were un- 
able to proceed, owing to the violence of the gale. 
Ships, both outwardand inward bound, entered the 
harbor of Queenstown under bare poles. 

The steamer Acton, at Queenstown from Baltimore, 
was hove to all day on the 25th of !ast month, when a 
hurricane was blowing. At Io o'clock that evening 
enormous waves broke over the vessel, sweeping the 
decks and carrying offtwo seamen. The wheel house 
was swept away, the steering gear was destroyed, and 
the man at the wheel drowned, For a number of 
hours the steamer was at the mercy of the waves. 
The captain and the mate narrowly escaped with their 
lives. At this juncture large quantities of oil were 
poured on the water. The effect was most gratifying, 
the sea being quieted so that the crew were able to 
make repairs and save the vessel. 

GERMANY.—The orphanage for boys in the town of 
Voerde, Province of Arnsberg, has been destroyed by 
fire. Five inmates perished and thirty others were 
injured. 

ITALY.—Three passengers, an engineer and a guard 
were instantly killed in the collision which occurred 
on the railroad between Monte Carlo and Mentone on 
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the 11th inst. Twenty-six of the passengers were in- 
jured, thirteen of them very dangerously. The colli- 
sion happened on a high cliff ata sharp curve, which 
the two trains, both filled with travelers, tried to round 
at the same time on a single track. Two of the car. 
riages fell down the cliff into the shallow water and 
were embedded in the sand. A noteworthy incident 
of the collision is that of an entire French family in one 
of the coaches not a single member of it was killed 
nor even fatally injured, but all had their legs broken, 
Investigation shows that the calamity was due to the 
criminal carelessness of the station master at each of 
those places. 

DomeEsTICc.—-In the U. S. Senate, on the foth inst., 
the Urgent Deficency bill was taken up and passed, 
with the amendment appropriating $30,000 for the 
payment of the expenses of General Grant's funeral. 
A bill was passed forfeiting part of the lands granted 
to the State of lowa in aid of railroads, with an amend- 
ment withholding from the operation of the act certain 
lands involved in a suit pending before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

In the House, the bill requiring the Pacific Railroad 
to pay the cost of surveying their lands and to take 
out patents thereto, was considered and passed. James, 
of New York, on behalf of the Committee on Labor, 
called up the bill to prohibit any officer, servant or 
agent of the Government to hire or contract out the 
labor of prisoners incarcerated for violating the laws 
of the United States Government. He said “the bill 
was in the interest of the honest mechanic. The sys- 
tem which prevailed at some of the penitentiaries of 
the country of hiring out the convict labor had worked 
great hardship and injustice to the honest mechanic. 
In his own district a great industry—the manufacture 
of hats—had been entirely crushed out, because it 
could not compete with convict labor.” The bill was 
passed—yeas 249, nays 8. 

It is said that the House Committee on Post-offices 
has decided to report against any change in the rate 
of postage on merchandise packages, as the opposition 
manifested to the passage of this measure has been so 
pronounced and general, and followed so promptly 
upon its introduction, as to leave the bill no chance 
for receiving favorable action, 

Four more men have been arrested in Portland, Ore- 
Zon, by the U.S. Marshal, for anti-Chinese outrages, 
making nineteen arrests in all. Some of them are 
also accused of robbing the Chinese of money and 
valuables, 

A telegram from Los Angeles, California, says the 
Trades Council has issued a circular calling on citi- 
zens to aid in peacefully removing the Chinese, A 
large number of employers are, in consequence, dis- 
charging them, About 900 Chinamen have arrived 
in Los Angeles from the surrounding districts since the 
agitation began, , 

There is a great strike on the Gould system of rail- 
ways in the Southwest, and the number of men now 
out is estimated at nearly 10,000, The operation of 
the strike extends over 5000 miles of railway and 
affects the traffic of four States, 

An order has been issued to the heads of all depart- 
ments of the road, to at once dispense with the services 
of every clerk, telegraph operator, conductor, and, in 
fact, every employee not positively necessary to the 
company in its present crippled condition, All told, 
it is stated, that nearly 5000 persons not interested in the 
present fight will suffer the loss of their salaries until 
the Knights return to work. Authentic information 
received on the 13th, states that secret negotiations 
have been begun for a settlement of this strike, and 
there will probably be at least a slight rift in the clouds. 





